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The Rejuvenescence of Old Trees. \ 


N page 314 of this issue is the portrait of a large White 
() Oak, possibly two centuries old, growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum. The top filled with dead branches and the 
sparse foliage show that the tree is in a decrepit condi- 
tion. This was the effect of long ‘neglect, exhausted soil, 
and the fact that a park road had recently been built almost 
at the foot of the tree. Some of its roots had been cut in 
excavating for the road, and the conditions of its surround- 
ings had been changed by lowering the water-table in order 
tosecure drainage for the road-bed. This old tree, the largest 
Oak in the Arboretum, appeared doomed. An attempt to 
save it, however, was made by pruning, and the effect of 
this appears in the illustration on page 315, in which the 
same tree is represented twelve years later. The dead 
wood was all cut out, the long branches shortened severely 
in order to increase the leaf-surface by more vigorous 
growth and so improve the 
vitality of the tree, and the 
ground about it was dug 
over and top-dressed. The \ 
result has certainly been 
successful, and there is no 
reason to doubt now that 
the tree will live many years 
longer. 

This whole subject of the 
rejuvenescence of old trees “- 
was discussed on page 349 
of our first volume, published 
nine years ago, and, as the 
subject is one of general inter- 
est, we reproduce our article 
with its illustration, with the 
remark that our experience 
and observation confirm the 
value of the system, and that 
while unnecessary and injudicious pruning certainly does 
more harm than good, old and decrepit trees can certainly 
be improved by practicing the De Car's system : 

“The fact that old and apparently decrepit deciduous trees 
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can be rejuvenated by judicious pruning, is not well under- 
stood in this country, where old trees, which might, per- 
aps, be made to live a century or two, are often allowed 
to perish unnecessarily. The death of a tree can generally 
be traced to a gradual failing of vigor due to insufficient 
nourishment, or to internal decay, the result generally of 
neglect. The first indication of danger usually appears at 
the top, and when the upper branches of a tree begin to 
die, it is a sure indication that, unless radical measures are 
taken to check the trouble, it can only live a comparatively 
short time. Vigor can be re- 
stored to a tree in this con- 
dition by shortening all its 
branches by one-third or one- 
half of their entire length. The 
only care needed in this opera- 
tion is to cut bagk each main 
branch to a healthy lateral 
branch, which will serve to 
attract and elaborate, by means 
of its leaves, a sufficient flow 
of sap to insure the growth . 
of the branch. This is essen- 
tial in good pruning, and, if 
neglected, the end of the branch will die back to the first 
lateral branch or bud below the cut, leaving a point 
of danger to the tree. Care, too, must be taken to 
shorten the branches in such a way that the lowest 
will be the longest, that the greatest possible leaf 
surface may be exposed to the light. Figure 1 will 










a serve to show how an ancient Oak should be pruned 


for the purpose of increasing its vigor.* The vigor of a 
tree depends upon the power of its leaves to elaborate 
plant-food. The larger the leaf surface exposed to the 
light, the greater will be the vigor of the tree. The object 
of pruning, therefore, is to increase leaf surface. If half ofa 
branch of a decrepit tree, bearing small and scattered leaves, 
is cut away, the leaves which will grow upon the half 
which is left will be so large that their total area will often 
be more than double the total area of the leaves upon the 
whole branch before it was cut. The truth of this state- 
ment can be easily verified by cutting down to the ground 
in the spring a feeble seedling Oak, or, indeed, any young 
seedling tree, when a tall, vigorous shoot, twice the 
height and diameter, perhaps, of the slender stem it re- 
places, will appear at the end of a few months, and, 
although this shoot will only produce a few leaves, its 
greater vigor is due to the fact that a larger leaf surface is 
presented to the light by these few large leaves than by 
the more numerous smaller leaves of the original plant. 
The vigor, too, of a tree can be increased after it has been 
pruned by a good top-dressing of well-rotted manure, or 
of fresh soil applied over its roots ; and trees growing on 
banks can often be benefited by 
deepening the soil on the lower 
side. A large body of plant-food 
can thus be supplied without bury- 
ing any part of the trunk and 
without injury to the tree. 

‘*The internal decay by which 
so many old trees perish, through 
inability to resist the influence 
of storms, is caused by dead 
branches allowed to remain upon 
the tree or from the stumps of 
branches left in pruning. It is an 
almost invariable custom in this 
country, when a branch is cut from the stem of a tree, to 
leave a stump a few inches long, as shown in Figure 2. 
The end of this branch, as it has no lateral shoot to insure 





Fig. 3. 


*We: are » indebted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for permission to reproduce these figures, which are extracted from 
Monsieur A. des 4 s work upon Tree Pruning, of which an English edition was 

ublished in 1881, by the Massachusetts Society, under the title of ‘‘ A Treatise on 

runing Forest he Ornamental Trees,” a work in which the whole theory of 
pruning is clearly explained and illustrated. 
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a flow of sap, is not healed over with a new formation of 
wood and bark, and soon dies. Decay thus begins, as 
appears in Figure 3, and this decay gradually extends 
into the interior of the trunk, as shown in Figure 4, 
ruining the tree for any useful purpose, and so weak- 
ening the supporting power of the stem that a severe 
gale will prostrate it. This decay can be prevented by cut- 
ting off dead branches as fast as they appear, and by cutting 
living branches, when it is necessary for any reason to 
remove them, close to the trunk or close to a lateral 
branch. The secret of good pruning lies in cutting close, 
so that the wound may heal by the formation of a new 
growth over the cut surface. No matter how large it may 
be necessary to make the wound, no branch stump, large 
or small, should be left in pruning. A coating of coal-tar 
applied to the wound as soon as made will serve to protect 
it from moisture, and will not interfere with the formation 
of a new layer of wood. 

“ Pruning, so far as the trees are concerned, can be done 
at any time, except in very early spring, when they are 
gorged with sap and ‘bleed’ more freely than at other 
seasons of the year. The autumn, however, is found to 
be the best time for such work. There is more leisure 
now than earlier in the season, while the coating of ice 
which often, in this climate, covers the branches of trees in 
winter, makes it difficultand dangerous to work among them. 

“Three men at least are needed to prune a large tree 
properly, and to manage the long, heavy ladders which 

this operation makes necessary. 

One man stands at a little distance 

from the tree and directs where 

the cuts shall be made; the second 

man uses the saw, which must be 

attached often to a long handle ; 

while the third holds one end of 

a rope fastened to a belt on the 

man in the tree, and passed over 

a branch above his head as a 

precaution against a fall. Nearly 

all our forest trees bear severe 

pruning of this sort, and im- 

prove under it. Decrepit Red, 

Black, White and Swamp Oaks, Black Birches, Beeches, 
Hickories and Elms have been pruned in this way in the 
Arnold Arboretum, where many of the trees in the natural 
woods were perishing from pasturage and neglect. They 
were covered with dead branches, the foliage upon them 
was thin and poor, and their dying tops showed that they 
had but a short time to live. It was important to preserve 
many of these old trees until a new growth of self- 
sown seedlings could be brought on to replace them and 
a covering to the forest-floor grown. A portion of these 
old trees are pruned each year, and those which were 
operated upon first, or six or seven years ago, show, in 
their dense, dark-colored foliage, compact habit and vigor- 
ous growth, how pruning can, without fresh soil and without 
the aid of manure, put new life into feeble and dying trees. 

“If often happens that when trees have grown together 
thickly, as in a forest, they are destitute of lower branches. 
When such trees are thinned, as often. happens in the 
improvement of grounds, single specimens are left with 
long, straight stems, and without foliage except at the very 
top. Such trees, from the point of view of ornamental 
gardening, are ugly objects, and are, moreover, liable to 
blow down in the first gale. 

“ But there is no deciduous tree, however tall and un- 
sightly it may be, which cannot be gradually converted 
into a handsome, branching specimen, by the aid of asaw 
and a pot of coal-tar.” 

Miss Apsirz A. Brapcey, of Hingham, Massachusetts, has 
made a gift of $20,000 to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, in honor of her father, William L. Bradley, 
the originator of the great fertilizer business which bears 
his name. Notwithstanding the large commercial enter- 
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prises in which Mr. Bradley was engaged he had an 
absorbing interest in trees and in tree-planting, and it is this 
phase of his life which his daughter has wisely determined 
to exemplify in the memorial. She has provided, there- 
fore, that the income of the memorial gift is to be expended 
by the Director of the Arnold Arboretum at that institution 
for the purpose of increasing by scientific investigation the 
knowledge of trees. Previous gifts to the Arboretum have 
been made to erect buildings or for some other immediate 
expenditure, and this is the first endowment whose pro- 
ceeds can be counted on in the interest of arboricultural 
science for all time to come. The form which this memo- 
rial has taken is quite as creditable to the public spirit and 
wisdom of Miss Bradley as the original conception is to 
her filial affection. 


Planting for the Future. 


( NE of the gravest difficulties with which the landscape- 

gardener has to contend is the lack of imagination in 
his clients. They have not the prophetic eye to see that 
when the débris is cleared away and the time comes to pay 
the bills, the finished work as it then appears is not the 
realized ideal of their artist, and not what they have paid 
for, but only the embryo of it. These clients are always 
well-to-do, and often wealthy. They have been accus- 
tomed to order furniture, carriages or what not, to sign a 
contract for building a house or a yacht, and presently the 
furniture or yacht is turned over to them unimprovable and 
complete. There are no new developments to hope for, 
but there are also none to wait for. There is no suspense, 
but there is no expectation. 

The work of the landscape-gardener is essentially dif- 
ferent. It must be waited for, anda great part of its charm 
to its possessor lies in the hopes he has of it. It depends 
principally for its means and materials on trees and shrubs 
and plants, things in their nature changeable, and attrac- 
tive because they are changeable ; things insignificant and 
uninteresting to the casual beholder in their beginnings, 
but only in their beginnings available. The designer of a 
landscape can boast that while the works of all other archi- 
tects begin to decay from the moment of their completion, 
his alone begin to improve. But so few besides himself 
understand this that he has to wait through weary and 
dreary years for general appreciation and often for the 
appreciation of his client, whose approval is so important. 
This approval is important not merely from the commercial 
point of view, which makes it necessary that he who would 
sell his goods must please his customers, but from the 
point of view of the artist himself, who, however conscious 
he may be of work soundly conceived and conscientiously 
carried out, cannot but feel ill at ease under the dissatisfac- 
tion of his employer, though he is aware that this dissatis- 
faction is born of inexperience and impatience. 


2 This difficulty, which every one who creates a design 


out-of doors meets in a greater or less degree, is due, as 
already stated, to lack of imagination. The imagination 
needed here is of a peculiar kind, and only the result of 
much training and experience. It is the faculty of perceiv- 
ing how a new-created work will appear after the lapse of 
years, many or few. It is the faculty which enables its 
possessor to look at a landscape as it now is and take a 
mental photograph of it when the naked hills are clothed 
with trees, and the valleys changed from waste or farm 
lands to lawns or siMpbberies. Any one not accustomed 
to this kind of exercise, who will shut his eyes and try to 
see clearly such alterations and developments of any scene, 
natural or artificial, that may meet his eye, will find how 
difficult is such a mental process. And it is not to be won- 
dered at that the majority of people, even of those who are 
enterprising enough to face the risks and anxieties of sys- 
tematic landscape-gardening, should be, in spite of them- 
selves, disappointed with the results as they see them in their 
beginnings. Being without the necessary practice in look- 
ing into the future, their vision cannot be prophetic ; and 
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to their eyes, the ill-clothed sticks that are shrubs, though 
shrubs ungrown, and the unfurnished poles that are trees, 
though trees ungrown, give no promise of the rich and 
scene-changing vegetation that will be evolved from 
these meagre twigs and branches. In a dozen years’ time 
these Snowballs or Mock-Oranges, that now are so mean 
and insignificant, may fill the view with plentiful foliage 
and blossom, and hide unseemly objects, natural or arti- 
ficial ; and the new-planted trees that seem merely to deface 
the lawn, or stand on the hillside to make their loneliness 
more conspicuous, may change the entire character of the 
prospect and give ita breadth and dignity. But the eye 
of the average spectator only sees the scene of the moment, 
not of five or ten years hence; and after having spent 
thousands of dollars and endured the trouble and anxiety 
of seeing his place upheaved by grading, cultivating and 
planting, the employer of a landscape-gardener may seem 
to himself to have acquired little for his pains and expense 
beyond such as there may be of the complete and obvious 
work of the road-maker and mason. 

This is an evil which inheres in the very nature of such 
work, and the weakness of human nature not to be entirely 
avoided. It remains for the artist to warn his employer 
that the work even when pronounced finished will prob- 
ably seem meagre and unsatisfactory, and to encourage 
him to console himself by watching its yearly development 
and increase ; he can point out that in the hopes he has of 
it lies a great part of his pleasure, which he will lose by 
giving it up to his impatience. Itremains for the employer 
to exercise what patience he may and to enter into the 
views of his landscape-gardener as best he can, resting 
assured that as his sympathy with nature increases and his 
appreciation of her beauties develops he will have a keener 
delight in watching the growth of his plants than any other 
pleasure they can give. And even if at last the landscape- 
gardener suffers from want of immediate appreciation, he 
can reflect that, like all serious and conscientious workers, 
artists or not, he is working for the future. 

Pittsburg, Pa. H. A, Caparn. 


Weeds in Southern New Jersey. 


J OT a season passes but we find some weeds not 
before observed, and the wonder is how they reach 
us. This summer I found the Hare’s-ear Mustard, Con- 
ringia orientalis, growing in my garden. This plant is so 
little known that it is not yet mentioned in any of our text- 
books, so I was greatly puzzled over it until I saw the 
circular sent out by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture entitled “Three New Weeds of the Mustard Family,” 
and here was an excellent figure of my weed, and the mys- 
tery was solved about its presence in my garden. It must 
have come from the far north-west in imperfectly cleaned 
wheat which had been fed to chickens. The gardener 
had brought earth from the chicken-yard to replenish the 
flower border, and so this strange westerner had found a 
home among our familiar flowers. It is not a dangerous- 
looking plant, but rather attractive, as will be seen from 
Professor Dewey’s description quoted from the circular 
referred to : 

Hare’s-ear Mustard is a rather slender branching annual, 
smooth and grayish throughout. The comparatively large, 
oval, succulent leaves suggest the popularname. The leaves 
at the base are broadly spatulate; those.of the stem elliptical 
or oval, clasping at the base, and two tc five inches long. The 
flowers are of a creamy white, about #ree-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and produced in clusters at the extremities of the 
branches as in the common Mustards. Flowers are produced 
continuously throughout the season, and are followed by 
racemes of seed-pods on rather stout, spreading pedicels about 
half an inch long, which become separated at intervals of half 
an inch to one inch as the branches elongate. The seed-pods 
are nearly straight, about four inches long, ‘diamond-shaped, 
or nearly square in transverse section, and about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter. The average number of seeds borne 
by each pod is about fifty, and an average plant bears from 
forty to one hundred pods, maturing from the first of July 
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until the plant is killed by frost. The seeds are reddish brown, 
oblong, nearly flat on one side and rounded on the other, 
about a tenth of an inch long by one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 
They are large and heavy enough to pass with the grains of 
wheat and oats through the thrashing-machine, and, in fact, 
they can be completely separated from these grains only by 
careful manipulation with the best fanning mills or modern 
cleaning machines. It is practically impossible to separate 
them completely from flax-seed. 

The peculiar foliage of the plant and its clusters of creamy 
white flowers entitle it to a place in the flower gardén, while 
the crisp, tender leaves with a mild mustard flavor make very 
good salad. But if planted for these purposes in the garden 
none of its seed should be allowed to fall. 


The pretty little Snapdragon, Antirrhinum orontium, I 
noticed for the first time this summer. It came from 
Europe many years ago and settled in Virginia around 
old fields and gardens, from whence it has slowly traveled 
until it has reached most of the Atlantic statés. It is quite 
a handsome little plant with a pink-purple corolla which 
looks like the face of some animal. 

A smallish composite plant, Galinsoga parviflora, is 
another weed observed for the first time this season. The 
small heads are about thirty-flowered, and under the 
microscope the achenes show rough-looking points. It 
commences to flower when not more than two or three 
inches high, and continues its growth and flowering until 
it is a foot or more in height and breadth. It comes from 
South America, and from reports of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment it is rapidly spreading through the eastern states. 

The Bracted Plantain is another and more dreaded weed 
that has made its appearance here this summer. The 
Lance-leaved Plantain, or Ribgrass, is the worst enemy we 
have had to contend against on our lawns, and now if this 
new relative—the Bracted Plantain—is to be added to our 
noxious weeds, we shall haveto maintain a perpetual war- 
fare. Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 28, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, says that this weed has appeared in abun- 
dance in meadows, pastures and lawns in many localities 
from Maryland to Illinois during the past season. Although 
generally reported as new, it has doubtless existed before 
in small quantity and with less robust habit in many of 
these places. In some instances, however, it is known to 
have been introduced during the past season in lawn grass 
seed. An average plant is said to produce about fifteen 
flower-spikes, and an average spike bears about a hundred 
flowers or two hundred seeds, making a total of about 
3,000 seeds to the plant. 

Among the longest-established and best-known weeds 
here is the Wild Carrot. Thereis a law against harboring 
it, but, like many similar laws, it is never enforced, and so 
in many places it runs riot. I must confess, however, to 
a liking for this renegade. Its handsome white flat cymes 
of lace-like flowers look cool and inviting, and its foliage is 
handsome, too. But this cannot be said of the Wild Garlic, 
which is a troublesome weed in our grass lands and on 
our roadsides. Milk is sometimes so badly tainted with it 
that it is unfit for use. Like most of our noxious weeds, 
this, too, is a foreigner and hails from Europe. In Circular 
No. 9 of the United States Department of Agriculture are 
figures and descriptions of this vile pest, and the best 
methods of eradicating it, which everybody should heed. 
The circular states that it is the most injurious weed at the 
present time in the middle Atlantic states. 

Among our most attractive weeds is Galium Mollugo, 
which was first observed about New York somewhere in 
the sixties, and is now a roadside weed, and is also found 
in fields and pastures. It has a deep, strong root which 
sends out numerous branches ending in long panicles of 
white fragrant flowers. The root increases in size from 
year to year, until one plant will cover quite a space. If 
it is mowed frequently it will adapt itself in a way to keep 
clear of the machine by sending out long flowering 
branches which lie flat on the ground. It is a pity that 
this handsome plant cannot be kept from becoming a way- 
faring nuisance. Our native Galiums, of which we have a 
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number of species, know their place and never encroach on 
our cultivated grounds. 

The little foreign yellow Bedstraw, Galium verum, is 
here, too; it has numerous bright yellow flowers, and is a 
more slender, delicate plant than the former and can scarcely 
become a pest. Another handsome weed growing abun- 
dantly on our roadsides and coming into our lawns, is the 
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Plant Notes. 


Piatycopon Marresu.—As recently noted in GARDEN AND 
Forest, Platycodon grandiflorum is one of the best of the 
old purple garden flowers, being perfectly hardy and relia- 
ble in flowering and readily increased by seed or division 
of root. The white-flowered forms, which are usually 


Fig. 40.—A Decrepit White Oak in the Arnold Arboretum.—See page 311. 


European Hawkweed, Hieracium aurantiacum. It has a 
cluster of deep bright orange heads of flowers, and when 
not too abundant is a welcome sight. Its cluster of leaves 
lie flat on the ground below the reach of the lawn mower, 
and, following the example of the Galium, itis now forming 
the habit of sending out flowering shoots on the ground to 
escape the mower. 


Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 





more or less flecked with purple, are even more attractive. 
But while in flower these plants are apt to become over- 
weighted by their large blooms and prostrated unless staked 
up. On account of this drawback this species is not as 
satisfactory as P. Mariesii, which produces flowers fully as 
large and as attractive as those of the ordinary type on stems 
only a foot high. The white form of P. Mariesiiis a hand- 
some flower, and there are also semidouble forms of the 
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Fig. 41.—The same Tree Twelve Years Later.—See page 311. 


same color. This Campanula is not as large or handsome 
as the Ostrowskia magnifica, but it is a decidedly better 
garden plant, as it will live and flower every season. 
While Ostrowskia may live, if conditions are to its taste, 


the chances, on the whole, are rather against its flowerin 

even after making good growth early in the year. 
ANTHOLYZA CROCOsMOIDES.—This plant is said to be 

hybrid between Antholyza paniculata and Crocosmia. 
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is now in flower, and is, I suppose,a production of Herr 
Leichtlin ; at least, it was distributed from the Baden-Baden 
garden, where it is said to have proven hardy for several 
winters. It is an attractive plant, flowering here at a 
height of about two feet. It has many of the character- 
istics of the Antholyza in its ribbed leaf and many-flowered 
stems with opposite flowers. These flowers are a bright 
orange-red, with yellow markings about an inch and a half 
broad with three inner and three outer segments and a 
bent tube. While not as richly colored as C. aurea, it is 
an attractive gain if it proves hardy. 

Nympu#a titacina.—This hybrid Water-lily of Marliac, 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Brydon, who imported it 
a year or two ago, does not seem to have received the 
attention to which it is entitled, perhaps because it is still 
rarely seen in cultivation. Cut flowers, especially if a trifle 
old, as seen at exhibitions, give one a rather poor idea of 
the beauties of Water-lilies, which are seen at their best 
only in some quiet pool with a foil of crystal water. 
Unlike the well-known Nymphza Laydekeri, which it re- 
sembles in color, N. lilacina may be increased by division. 
Its leaves are similar to the former variety, but the petals 
are wider and more numerous, and it has a larger array of 
golden stamens. It is difficult to convey an idea of the 
exact differences between the two hybrids without an illus- 
tration which would show them clearly. As the flower of 
N. lilacina is also larger and as bright in color and ap- 
parently as free-flowering, it seems to me that, on the 
whole, it is an improvement on the older variety. N. 
Laydekeri, however, is a good reliable variety, even if after 
five years the old plant is no larger than at first planting 
and has never shown a sign of increase. 


Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Cultural Department. 
The Fall Planting of Fruit-trees. 


AST week we gave a brief review of Professor Bailey’s 
Principles of Fruil-growing, a book which we recom- 
mended to the favorable notice of all persons engaged in 
growing the orchard fruits especially. As a matter of 
timely interest we reproduce here some of the reasons why, 
in Professor Bailey’s opinion, the autumn is generally a 
better time to plant fruit-trees than spring. 


My opinion is that fall planting is generally preferable to 
spring planting upon thoroughly drained soils, particularly for 
the hardy-tree fruits, like Apples, Pears and Plums; and if 
the ground is in good condition and the stock well matured, 
Peaches can sometimes be set in October, even in the north- 
ern states, with suecess,. The advantages of fall planting are 
several. The trees become established during the open 
weather of fall, and they usually make a start in spring before 
the ground is hard enough to allow of spring planting. This 
early start not only means a better growth the first season, 
but, what is more important, trees which get a very early hold 
upon the soil endure the droughts of midsummer much better 
than trees planted in the spring. Planting is nearly always 
better done in the settled weather and workable soil of fall 
than in the capricious days and in the hurry of spring-time; 
and the orchardist is free to begin cultivation at a time when 
he would otherwise be planting his trees. Again, it is gener- 
ally better to buy trees in the fall, when the stock of varieties 
is full and when the best trees are yet unsold; these trees 
must be kept until planting-time, and it is fully as cheap and 
about as safe to plant them directly in the field as to heel them 
in until spring. 

In fall planting, however, it is important to insist that trees 
shall be thoroughly well matured. In order to move stock 
quickly, it is the practice of some nurserymen to “strip” the 
trees before the growthis completed; that is, the leaves are 
stripped off, the growth stopped, and the trees are put upon 
the market for September deliveries. This process weakens 
the trees, and many failures in young plantations are probably 
attributable to this cause. Such trees may die outright, espe- 
cially if set in the fall and a hard winter follows; or they may 
live to make a dwindling growth the first few years. Like early 
weaned calves, they lack vitality and push. If one were set- 
ting an orchard in the fall he should place his order for trees 
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in August or September, if possible, with the express stipula- 
tion that the trees should stand in the nursery rows until the 
leaves begin to die and fall. In the mean time the land should 
be fitted and the holes dug, so that when the trees arrive they 
can go directly into their places without delay or without the 
expense of heeling them in. Trees are mature enough to dig 
late in September or early in October in the northern states, 
depending upon the season, soil and variety. When the tree is 
fully matured, some of the leaves will still hold upon the vig- 
orous shoots, and these are stripped off; but this stripping 
does no harm, for the young growth is then mature, and it 
has a thick, strong, brown appearance which is very different 
from the slender, soft and green branches of early stripped 
trees. 


Plants in Flower. 


VERY beautiful at this season is Ipomcea rubro-ccerulea, a 

Morning Glory which has been in cultivation for several 
years, and it is of that pure blue tint which almost justifies the 
California name of “ heavenly blue.” In that state it will cover 
a long trellis in a single season, and its flowers are more than 
three inches across. It is entirely different from the common 
Morning Glory, but if started in pots here and set out when the 
weather becomes warm it will bloom freely for two or three 
months. The seed ought not to be planted earlier than March, 
a plants resent any check in their growth. It is a Mexican 
plant. 

In.the hardy border Thermopsis Caroliniana has just passed 
out-of bloom, and it is an excellent plant where bright yellow 
flowers are wanted. It is tall, and, like other leguminous 
plants, does better the longer its roots remain undisturbed. 
For this reason it is better to start it from seed or with a very 
small plant, for the check the large roots receive will keep it 
from blooming and the plant may never get to be well estab- 
lished. The flowers are something like those of the Lupin in 
form, but the foliage of the two plants is not at all alike. 

An interesting little plant is Meconopsis Cambrica, often 
called the Welsh Poppy, with orange-colored flowers, two 
inches across, and borne something like a foot above the 
ground. It seems quite hardy here, but it can be grown as an 
annual in places where it will not endure the winter. Where 
a low-growing plant is needed, this Poppy can be commended. 
Another plant of low growth, and which when massed ina bed 
makes a very handsome display at this season, is Brachycome 
iberidifolia, or the Swan River Daisy. The flowers are about 
an inch across, but they are borne in great profusion, and are 
blue in color, resembling the Cineraria in shape. When sev- 
eral of these plants are grouped togetherin an open place they 
produce an admirable effect, especially when in light soil, and 
they keep blooming for weeks together. 

A good plant to associate with our native Lilies at this season 
is Pardanthus Sinensis, often called the Blackberry Lily. Its 
flowers are borne at the extremity of long stems, and their 
bright orange color, with dark spots, makes them interesting, 
although they are not showy. They also harmonize admirably 
with the pendent white flowers of Galtonia candicans, and the 
combination is a good one to remember when providing for 
this particular season. Pardanthus Sinensis will grow from 
seed, and it is even said to be naturalized along some wood- 
land walks, for it has the adaptable habit of growing well 
in shade. R.A 


New Haven, Conn. 


Some Good Shrubs. 


‘THE Cornelian Cherry is a very old plant and is used to a 
considerable extent in park planting for its bright yellow 
flowers, which appear very early in the spring before the 


leaves ; but it is good all the year through and wherever a 
shrub with clean foliage is needed, and already it is beginning 
to show its bright-colored fruits. Its botanical name, Cornus 
Mas, shows that it is connected with our native Dogwoods, 
which are all of them good shrubs or small trees, but, taken 
altogether, this Cornelian Cherry is the very best of the exotic 
Cornels for American planting. 

Fortunately, it has become something of the fashion lately 
to plant the Sweet Pepper-bush of our swamps, but it is only 
within a few years that nurserymen have kept it on sale. It 
is really one of the best of our native shrubs, and if it is once 
set in good soil it is almost sure to live. There is a southern 
species, Geraus acuminata, and there is a variety with leaves 
covered with\a snowy tomentum and larger flowers ; but the 
ordinary Clethra alnifolia is an admirable shrub with good 
foliage, and at this late season when shrubs in flower are 
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scarce the upright racemes of pure white flowers above the 
glossy leaves are singularly effective. The flowers, too, are 
very fragrant. 

The Button-bush, Cephalanthus occidentalis, is an inhabitant 
of swamps, and is often found with its roots under water. 
Like many other plants of this class, it does e ually as well 
on dry ground as it does in marshy land, and while it is ver 
beautiful in its native swamps it certainly would grace any culti- 
vated grounds, although it might be used with good effect along 
the margins of brooks in company with dwarf Willows and 
Alders. Its flowers are arranged in perfectly spherical heads, 
poised gracefully atthe ends of slender branchlets, and they 
are so full of nectar that they constantly invite the bees. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. . S. A. Reed. 


Correspondence. 


Seasonable Notes. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the greenhouses of B. P. Cheney, Esq., at Dover, 
Massachusetts, is a fine specimen of Asparagus Sprenglei which 
measures six feet in diameter. It made a fine display when in 
bloom recently, covered with thousands of white saucer- 
shaped flowers. This new plant will prove of great value to 
decorators, as it can be effectively used in almost any form. 
It can be trained into pyramidal or loose bush form, or natu- 
rally takes a gracefuland drooping form. As a basket-plant its 
lively green is effective for relieving bright colors. It grows 
quite rapidly, and from a small plant in a five-inch pot this 
spring it has been successively shifted on as new roots formed, 
until now it is in a ten-inch pot. It delights in a well-enriched 
soil, rather light in composition, with plenty of drainage. New 
crowns form quickly, and, as it divides quite freely, there will 
soon be an abundance of it. Adiantum Farleyense has always 
succeeded well here. It is generally given a shady position in 
the tropical-plant house, but this is not really essential. It 
delights in shade, but must be near the glass. A little fire- 
heat is required in cool or damp weather to prevent mildew 
and discoloration ofthe fronds. There is enough here to fill 
one side of a large greenhouse, and it makes a beautiful bank 
of green. Besides good turfy loam, with a little cow manure, 
there are no special requirements in its cultivation. 

A Japanese gentleman sent to an acquaintance in Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, a packet of seed of the Japanese Morning 
Glory, and some of the plants are now in bloom on the estate 
of David Nevins, Esq., of that town, where they prove a great 
attraction. In form and color shadings the flowers resemble 
Gloxinias, and detached flowers might easily be mistaken for 
them. 

The fine specimen of Larix Kempferi, the penne Larch, 
on the grounds of H. H. Hunnewell, Esq., at Wellesley, is now 
carrying a heavy crop of seed-bearing cones. They are borne 
on the upper side of the branches. The bracts are broad, short 
and heavy in texture, with a comparatively open arrangement. 
This tree has been bearing seeds for ten years, and seedlings 
have been raised here and at the Bussey Institute. Seeds are 
planted in autumn, wintered over in a cold frame and come 
up in spring. Another remarkable specimen of this Larch is 
to be found on the estate of Mr. Probasco, a gentleman who 
has done much for horticulture in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Pro- 
basco, when here last summer, stated that his specimen is a 
little the larger. 

At Mrs. Cheney’s place I noted a first-rate plan for Celer 
culture. The Celery is planted between bushed Peas of mod. 
erate height, which, during warm, dry summer weather, 
provide good shade. We have given up the laborious prac- 
tice of digging trenches for Celery, and consider it a waste of 
time. To dig in a uniformly good coating of manure and 
draw out shallow trenches with a hoe is all the preparation we 
make. Except for the convenience which trenches afford for 
watering, we would plant on a level. Planting as we do, 
we can grow a crop of Lettuce, Peas, Beans or Beets 
between the rows, and get the crop off before it is time 
to earth up. With the exception of White Plume and 
Paris Golden, little earthing is dorie. The bleaching is done 
after the Celery is packed away, with sand between the rows, 
in deep pits for the winter. The claim that White Plume and 
Paris Golden need no bleaching is not quite just. They do 
require to be bleached, or they are stringy and bitter; they 
can, however, be prepared in half the time that ordinary kinds 
require. The Admiral Pea has again proved our best sort, 
and is the heaviest cropperI know. The flavor is equal to the 
well-known Champion of England. The pods are filled their 
entire length, and as the grains are small they maintain a good 
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table appearance for a long time. The Marshall and Brandy- 
wine Strawberries have done finely with us this season. It is 
interesting to compare notes, and it is seldom gardeners agree 
in their preferences ; one wants the Leader, another Bubach 
No. 6, a third favors Eureka or Belmont, Gandy or Burnette, 
while yet another considers Parker’s Earle without a peer. 
Soil and location seem to have much to do with success. Even 
so late in the seasona good word should be said forthe Em- 

eror Forcing Lettuce. The heads are small and can be set six 
inches apart. Planted at the same time as Hettinger’s Belmont, 
it is five days ahead of that variety, andin spring-time Lettuce 
is estimated by the heads rather than size. A row of Scarlet 
Runner Beans combines the ornamental with the useful, and 
a few of the fine scarlet pea-like flowers mixed with a bunch 
of Sweet Peas make a striking combination. The pods are 


excellent cooked as Snap Beans. 
Wellesley, Mass. J T. D. Hatfield. 


Periodical Literature.* 


The last addition to the useful Hand-lists of the Kew 
collections of living plants is devoted to tender Mono- 
cotyledons, excluding Orchidez, which has just reached 
us, and forms a volume of 347 pages. In it are included 
lists of the Seitaminez, Bromeliacez, Cape bulbs, Aloes, 
Yuccas, Agaves, Palms, Screw Pines, Aroids and Grasses 
grown under glass in the Royal Gardens. Of the Scita- 
minez, including the Gingers, Arrowroot-plants and Musas, 
of which 450 species are known, 240 are in cultivation at 
Kew ; almost all are natives of the tropics. In 1813 forty 
species were enumerated in the second edition of Aiton’s 
Hortus Kewensis, and 139 before 1264, as shown in John 
Smith’s privately printed Records of Kew. It may be 
mentioned that Musa Ensete, one of the best-known rep- 
resentatives of this family, the noble Abyssinia Banana, 
was introduced into cultivation at Kew from seeds sent 
by the British Consul at Massowah. Strelitzia Regine, 
another well-known plant of this family, was introduced 
by Banks into the Royal Gardens in 1773 from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and another member of this genus, Strelitzia 
Augusta, was first cultivated in the gardens in 1791, when 
Francis Masson sent it from the Cape. 

Of the Bromeliacez no less than 252 species are culti- 
vated at Kew, although in 1813 only sixteen appeared in 
Aiton’s Hortus Kewensis. 

In Cape bulbs the Kew collection has been rich for more 
than a century, and now numbers twenty-eight species of 
Hoemodoracez, 221 of Irideze, 488 of Amaryllidez, and 
512 of Liliacez, or a total of 1,249. 

No less is the collection of so-called succulent plants— 
Aloes, Yuccas and Agaves—and the house devoted to the 
cultivation of these plants is one of the most interesting 
and effective in the Royal Gardens. Three hundred and 
seventy-seven species of these plants are enumerated in 
this Hand-list. 

The history of the Palms at Kew is interesting. Eleven 
hundred species, nearly all natives of the tropics, have been 
described, and there are probably many more still remain- 
ing unknown. In 1768 six species were cultivated at Kew. 
In 1787 the number had risen to ten, and in 1813 to twenty. 
At the present time 407 species, or more than a third of all 
that are known to science, can be seen in a living state in 
the Royal Gardens. This is probably the largest assem- 
blage of species of Palms to be found in any one place, 
although, of course, much larger individuals are to be seen 
at Buitenzorg and in other tropical gardens. 

During the latter years of George the Third and in George 
the Fourth’s reign a new Palm-house at Kew was contem- 
plated and a piece of ground was set’apart for its erection, 
although nothing was done about it until William the Fourth, 
who took much interest in improving the Royal Gardens, 
came to the throne. Nothing, however, was accomplished 
in the way of providing a proper shelter for the Kew 
Palms until the Royal Gardens became a public institu- 
tion. The present Palm-house, the finest in the world, was 
completed in 1848 from the designs of Decimus Burton. 
The length of this structure is 362 feet; its width in the 
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centre 100 feet, and its height is 66 feet. The oldest Palm 
in the house is Sabal Blackburniana, from Bermuda. 
Originally there were two specimens of this tree in the 
collection, but one was taken down in 1876 for want of 
room. Smith,.in his Kew Records, gives the following 
account of them: “On my entering Kew in the spring of 
1820 the first hot house I came to was the Palm-house ; on 
looking in I was struck with what I then considered a 
wonderful plant. a large-leaved Fan Palm ; and I found 
there was another of the same kind and size at the other 
end of the house. There is no record of their introduction 
in the Garden books. Probably they formed a part of the 
great collection of plants introduced by Admiral Bligh in 
1793, on his return home after having introduced the Bread 
Fruit tree into the West Indies.” The large plant of 
Jubcea spectabilis, in the temperate house, is supposed to 
be one of several plants raised from seeds collected in 
Chili by Thomas Bridges and purchased from his agent in 
1843. 

Of the Pandanacez, or Screw Pine family, about 115 
species are known, half of them being cultivated at Kew, 
mostly in the Palm-house. 

Of the 900 species of Aroids known to science 368 are 
cultivated at Kew, the number having increased from 
forty-four in 1813. 

Among the Grasses two of the largest species of Bam- 
boos are noteworthy features in the centre of the Palm- 
house, Bambusa vulgaris and Dendrocalamus giganteus, 
the former having been in cultivation at Kew since the 
= the century. 

These Hand-lists are of immense assistance to cultiva- 
tors. In addition to the present issue, volumes devoted to 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs and to Conifers have appeared, 
and it is to be hoped that others, enumerating the other 
groups of plants cultivated in this. the richest and best- 
managed of all gardens, will speedily appear. 


Notes. 


During last week 1,800 boxes of Mediterranean oranges and 
36,500 boxes of lemons reached this port, and 10,700 boxes of 
oranges and 186,400 boxes of lemons are en route. Cool 
weather affects the sales of these imports quite as much as 
some of our domestic fruits, and prices have been unexpect- 
edly low in the absence of a hot wave. 


A correspondent of 7he Gardeners’ Chronicle, in explaining 
his method of hybridizing Campanulas, mentions one point of 
practice that we do not remember to have seen before. In 
taking up the pollen from a matured anther he uses a bit of 
black sealing-wax drawn out to a blunt point, and when he 
wishes to pick up the pollen he rubs the wax on his sleeve 
until it becomes sufficiently electrified, and then lifts with it 


the loose pollen and applies it where it is desired almost with- ‘ 


out touching the flower. 


How to propagate the Apple is one of those old questions 
which pomologists are constantly ae and in a late illus- 
trated Bulletin of the Kansas Agricultural College, entitled 
‘Grafting the Apple,” the conclusions are reached that Apple- 
trees grafted on whole roots are no better than when grafted 
on piece roots from three to five inches in length; that there 
is no advantage in grafting above the crown, and that the 
greatest uniformity in growth is secured by using grafts that 
will quickly root above the union with the stalk. 


Mr. F. C. Stewart, at the branch of the New York Experiment 
Station in Jamaica, Long Island, is studying a new bacterial 
disease of Sweet Corn. The plants wilt and dry up, although 
the leaves do not roll as they do when they die from lack of 
moisture. In young plants death occurs in a few days, but the 
disease requires from two to four weeks to run its course in 
older plants. Externally affected plants appear sound, but 
when split the fibro-vascular bundles are found gorged with a 
yellow substance. When a diseased stalk is cut crosswise 
there exudes from the ends in yellow viscid drops a substance 
composed of immense numbers of short bacilli. The disease 
may attack the plants at any stage of growth, but is the most 
virulent about the time when the ears are forming. It does 
not spread from an initial centre, but is found scattered 
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through the field. Diseased plants frequently occur in the 
same hill with healthy ones. It is found in all kinds of soil, all 
kinds of weather, and seems to prefer the early dwarf varieties 
of Sweet Corn. Mr. Stewart asks that this note be published 
so that he can get information concerning the geographical 
distribution of the disease, which seems to be common to all 
parts of Long Island, where in some cases it is very destruc- 
tive. It has not been reported from any other section, and any 
one who has noticed it elsewhere will render a service to 
science by reporting the fact to Mr. Stewart. 


The season for Bartlett pears from California is drawing to 
a close, and prices for this favorite fruit, which has been of 
unusually good quality this year, advanced twenty-five cents a 
box last Friday. The seventy-six car-loads of California fruits 
sold here last week included, besides Bartlett pears, grapes, 
plums and peaches, and, among many varieties, the handsome 
Japanese plum, Eureka, commanded the remarkably high rate 
of $5.90 a crate at the wholesale auction sales. Diamond, 
Abundance, Purple Duane, Yellow Egg, Silver, Gros, Tragedy, 
Columbia, Washington, Bradshaw, Hungarian, Kelsey, Ger- 
man, Quackenbos and other well-known kinds ranged from 
eighty cents to $2.50 a crate. Susquehanna, Late Crawford, 
Decker and Foster are the favorites among peaches, and 
Flame Tokay among grapes, with Sweetwater and Sultana as 
the other principal kinds in season. 


Most of the late summer varieties of apples are now in mar 
ket, and showy Red Astrachans and others of bright color, 
when hand-picked selected fruit, find ready sale at good prices. 
Duchess of Oldenburg is a favorite, with Gravenstein and 
Nyack Pippins, all of which sell at retail for from $3.00 to $3.35 
for the best grade, while windfalls can be bought as low as 
$1.00 a barrel. Peaches are still coming from Georgia and 
other southern states, and from Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey, and include occasional lots of large and well-colored 
fruit of the desirable later varieties ; but most of the peaches 
from the eastern states are unattractive, and some are so infe- 
rior as to meet almost no demand. Bartlett pears are also 
comparatively poor in the eastern states, those from New 
Jersey bringing the highest prices. Grapes from North Caro- 
lina, while not of choice quality, have been quite plentiful, and 
five-pound baskets of Delawares and Niagaras sell on the 
street-stands for twenty cents. Damson, Wild Goose and 
Botan are among the eastern plums now seen. Currants con- 
tinue plentiful and cheap, and there are small shipments of 
red raspberries from the Hudson River district, and of black- 
berries from that section and from New Jersey, with more 
abundant supplies of huckleberries from the Shawangunk 
mountains and from other sections of New Jersey, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. Evaporated raspberries, blackberries, 
huckleberries, cherries, apricots and peaches of this year’s 
crop are offered in the wholesale markets now, while the fresh 
fruits are yet in season. 


Although it has long been known that the sweet potato con- 
tains starch in considerable quantities, the question whether it 
can be made a profitable source for the manufacture of starch 
on a commercial scale has only recently been raised. Very 
interesting, therefore, is a bulletin from the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Clemson College, from 
which it appears that at least twenty-two per cent. of starch can 
be counted upon in most varieties of the Sweet Potato, while 
in some kinds the product ranges still higher. Counting the 

ield of Sweet Potatoes at from 200 to 300 bushels to the acre 
in South Carolina, which is moderate, since 500 bushels to the 
acre have occasionally been accomplished, it appears that the 
amount of starch yielded by an acre of Sweet Potatoes is much 
greater than the amount yielded by Corn or Wheat, counting 
Corn at thirty-five bushels to the acre and Wheat at twent 
bushels to the acre. That is, an acre of Sweet Potatoes will 
yield four times as much starch as an acre of Wheat and twice 
as much as an acre of Corn. The Sweet Potato even has the 
advantage over the Irish ‘Potato in this regard in the southern 
states. Of course, this does not establish the fact that the 
Sweet Potato can be profitably raised as a starch producer. 
In the first place, a more thorough test of the quality of the 
starch and its fitness for sizing will have to be determined. 
Again, the value of the by-products is much smaller than the 
value of the by-products in the manufacture of starch from 
corn. Besides this, much must be learned about the cost of 
producing the sweet potato, the changes which may take place 
in storing it and the cost of manufacturing the starch. Never- 
theless, the bulletin is an extremely interesting one, and it is 
full of suggestion as to the proper soils, fertilizers, etc., which 
the crop demands for its best development. 





